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DONALD W. RICHARDSON (Sermon on Page Five) 


Dr. Richardson’s only pastorate was at Greer, S. 
C. (no picture); he served as principal of the Chin- 
kiang (China) Boys School (below), going from 
there to become professor and dean of Nanking 
Theological Seminary (upper right). He is now 
professor and dean of the graduate department of 
Union Seminary in Virginia (right center). 
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LETTERS 


Christians Own Atomic Bombs 
Sirs: 

Shall I smile or shall I rave? May I 
look to God to save? As I think on you 
and me—Our absurd complacency! Hip! 
hurrah! the kingdom comes, since we 
have atomic bombs! Folk may die like 
mice in traps.—They are only dirty Japs! 
Ours the shouting, theirs the tears.—Who 
is there in heaven that cares? Send the 
missionaries out—they’ll be welcome, 
never doubt. We've the gospel and the 
guns—we know how to deal with Huns. 
God looks down to smile on us,—don’t 
you heathen start a fuss—but if fools 
should throw a fit we know how to finish 
it. Ring the church bells, roll the drums. 
—Christians own atomic bombs! 

D. P. McGEACHY, SR. 





Montreat, N. C. 


Why Change the Status Quo? 
Sirs: 

Out of the letters to the editor (Mr. 
Miller, September 3) I cull this classic 
epitaph for all living organisms which 
refuse to grow and consequently die: 


“We are getting along all right. 
change the status quo?” 


Why 


Is it possible that anyone in this fate- 
ful age of sin and suffering with the 
great mass of mankind and of Américans 
lost in materialism and paganism and the 
church apparently powerless against a 
rising tide of irreligion to say, “We are 
getting along all right. Why ¢hange the 
status quo?” 

RUSSELL C, STROUP. 
Washington, D. C. 


The Last Word 
Sirs: 


One can hardly hope to get the last 


word with an editor who sees only one 
side of a question but in all fairness, the 
comment on Dr. D. J. Currie’s letter on 
church property (August 27) deserves a 
reply if you will print it. 

If the prayer “that they may be one” 
means anything, it certainly involves 
keeping the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace; it certainly requires the loving 
of neighbor as self and not a policy of 
might, or majority making right. If, for 
the sake of a larger national organization 
with influence (?) anyone is willing to 
take away property which has cost years 
of heart and life-blood cooperation in love 
just because they can get the votes, and 
upon the flimsy excuse that sometjme in 
the distant past some home mission funds 
had sustained the group (often to an 
amount.that the present church could re- 
pay in cash)—if this is Presbyterian, then 
where is Christian love? In this  be- 
nighted State of Mississippi ten years oc- 
cupancy gives title to property. Shall our 
church be harsher than common law, hid- 
ing behind somebody’s interpretation of 
our constitution? 

We are told this is congregational and 
that our church is Presbyterian. In the 
1944 Assembly a proposition was made 
that presbytery determine the rightful 
ownership of property. Someone who had 
come from the Congregational Church 
said, “That is Congregationalism.” Since 
when does a whole presbytery’s opinion 
about conditions within its own bounds 
cease to be Presbyterian? Has our church 
become so centralized that the Assembly 
can rob any presbytery of aj. its property 
upon the vote of other presbyteries? . 
According to this sort of reasoning an 
entire synod might desire to remain in 
a continuing church but Assembly majori- 
ties would give the choice of “join up” or 
lose all! . . . Who caused the overlapping 
of denominations in the South—why 
should not a division of territory main- 
tain the fellowship we have enjoyed hith- 
erto and enlarge our hearts without em- 
bittering them? Who is causing the 


“fragmentation” but those who insist 
upon violation of fundamental rights of 
worship and of ownership? ° 

J. C. CRANE. 
Pascagoula, Miss. 


For All Adult Teachers 


Sirs: 

I have just finished reading the Sunday 
school lesson comments in the August 
20 issue of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK and my mind has been stimulated 
and my heart warmed. How I wish that 
this treatment of the lesson could be 
added to the material in hand for every 
teacher of adults using the International 
Bible lessons! 

Other features of THE OUTLOOK are 
proving of interest to laymen as well as 
ministers. ° 
; FRANK P. ANDERSON. 
Second Church, 

Charleston, S. C. 


Outlook in the Philippines 


Sirs: 

Copies of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUT- 
LOOK have arrived and I am happy be- 
cause we can use them. 

This morning a pastor from one of the 
local Protestant churches paid me a visit. 
(He is a very fine Filipino minister. Dur- 
ing the course of our conversation he 
spoke of the great shortage of religious 
books and literature at the present time. 
It pleased me very much to be able to 
give him a book which had been mailed 
to me by the Defense Committee of the 
First Church, Harrisonburg, Va., and sev- 
eral copies of THE PRESBYTERIAN 
OUTLOOK, plus an assortment of other 
religious weekly papers. These will be 
appreciated and read, not only in his 
Filipino church, but also in the homes of 
many Filipino Christians. 

JACOB S. MACKORELL, JR., 
Regimental Chaplain. 
Philippine Islands. 





Here Is Your Opportunity— 


headings: 

The Christian Way of Life 

The Home a School of Christian Living 
Making the Home Christian 

The Influence of Christian Homes 
Fellowship in the Church 


A former Assembly’s moderator says: 





How Would You Like to Have Dr. Ernest Trice Thompson as Guest Teacher of Your Adult Bible 
Class from October 7 through December 30? 
How Would You Like to Have Him Lead the Discussions on 


THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS RELATIONSHIPS 


Teachers and class members following the Improved International Uniform Lessons may supplement their quarterlies with Dr. 
Thompson’s weekly expositions in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, relating the gospel to the needs of the day, under these 


Worshiping in the Church 

The Outreach of the Church 

Christians Working Together in the Com- 
munity 


High Praise 


‘‘Dr. Thompson’s lesson discussions are the best I have ever seen.”’ 
man-teacher says, ‘‘I give them straight Thompson.”’ 
A Special Offer to Enable You to Provide These Lessons for Every Member of Your Adult Classes 


Copies of THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK will be sent to one address for class distribution each week during the October- 
December quarter (beginning with the issue of Septembe 


25 copies each week for 13 weeks, $10.00. 
50 copies each week for 13 weeks, $17.50. 
100 copies each week for 13 weeks, $25.00. 


This will give class members outstanding lesson helps PLUS the important new of the church every week. 


Take advantage of this special offer by writing TODAY to 
THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


13 North Fifth Street, 


The Christian’s Place in the Life of His 
Exalting Christ in the Life of the Nation 


The Message of Christmas to the World 
The Christian and His Economic Relations World Fellowship of Christians 


24) at a special (cash with order) rate: 


Nation 


A business- 


Richmond 19, Virginia 








PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK, entered as second-class matter, June 15, 1910, at the postoffice 2 Riehmond, Va, under 


TAR 
the act of March 3, 1879. 
Richmond 14, Virginia 


Telaphone 21-0493. 


l@e a copy. $3 a year. 


Published weekly on Monday by Presbyterian of the South, Inc., Reem 263, 13 North Pifth @treet, 
Foreign postage $1 extra. 
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Hampden-SydneyGets 
Drive for $500,000 

Approved in Virginia 
Unanimous Actions Launches Move 


To Be Completed Before 1948 


Setting out to secure $500,000 for 
Hampden-Sydney College by December 
31, 1947, the Synod of Virginia in an- 
nual session at Union Seminary in Rich- 
mond pledged itself to fulfil the ad- 
monition of the 85th General Assembly 
in making adequate provision for its 
oldest educational institution. Approval 
was unanimous. 

In a period given over to a discus- 
sion of Christian relations, the synod 
voted its unanimous approval of the 
erection of a department of Christian 
relations by the Assembly, which is now 
being studied by the committee On social 
and moral welfare. It reconstituted its 
own social and moral welfare commit- 
tee, calling it the ‘‘Permanent Commit- 
tee on Christian Relations,’ and ordered 
this committee to arrange a pre-synod 
conference on this subject next year. 


Enlarged Budgets 


Greatly increased budgets were 
adopted, Assembly causes being in- 
creased by $50,000 and synod’s causes 
by $32,000 for a total benevolence bud- 
get of $457,000. The stewardship com- 
mittee was instructed to study the ad- 
visability of having only one budget 
for synod’s causes with one central 
treasurer in order that each cause in 
the synod may receive as nearly as 
possible its proper proportion of synod’s 
askings. Although recommended by the 
stewardship committee, one item urging 


. discontinuance of the Defense Service 


Council ‘‘as soon as possible” was de- 
feated by a close vote. Massanetta 
Springs was given permission to borrow 
$30,000 for capital improvements. Mem- 
bers of the synod were somewhat con- 
cerned to discover that in per capita 
gifts to all causes the synod stands four- 
teenth in the list of seventeen. 

Adopting their proportionate share of 
the 500 outpost Sunday schools, mem- 
bers of this synod set themselves to 
establish their 60 and introduced their 
hew extension worker, Miss Margie Lee 
Phipps. 

The possibility of realigning some of 
the presbyteries, eliminating one of 
them, faded out with a committee’s 
unanimous report recommending only 
minor changes in the present bound- 
aries. 





Stuart Is Released 


J. Leighton Stuart, president of 
Yenching University in Peiping, 
China, is free from imprisonment by 
the Japanese imposed during war- 
time, according to information re- 
ceived by radio in this country. Word 
came to the university’s board of 
trustees in New York saying: ‘‘Joy- 
ous greetings. Free. Health excel- 
lent. Await instructions. Leighton 
Stuart.” 


Dr. Stuart was in Kunming, China, 
on August 31, en route to the United 
States. Later reports indicate that 
he may stay in West China for some 
time arranging for the early re-open- 
ing of Yenching University. 

Born in China of missionary 
parents, Dr. Stuart has served in that 
country since 1905, being a teach- 
ing missionary since 1914, first serv- 
ing on the faculty of Nanking The- 
ological Seminary, and in 1919 being 
elected president of the university in 
Peiping—or Peking. 











Adopting all the Assembly-recom- 
mended goals in evangelism and home 
missions, the synod set itself to measure 
up to far higher levels of recruiting and 
giving. 


Speak for Causes 


H. Kerr Taylor, Wade H. Boggs, H. H. 
Thompson, Russell C. Stroup and Leslie 
Patterson spoke in behalf of Assembly 
causes. J. J. Murray, of Lexington, 
who was also elected moderator of the 
synod, succeeding T. K. Currie, brought 
a ringing challenge for the church to 
become more effective in meeting the 
deep needs of community life. Donald 
G. Miller, Union Seminary professor, de- 
livered three devotional addresses 
which brought members of synod into 
the meeting instead of leaving them 
standing on the outside as is frequently 
the case. 

The first year of life of the Virginia 
Council of Churches, in which the Pres- 
byterian synod cooperates fully and with 
a large financial appropriation, was re- 
ported as highly gratifying. Fourteen 
denominations have become members of 
the council. There are eight effective 
departments of service, the last ones to 
be added being: rural church, the 
woman’s department, and radio. 

One evidence among others that the 
synod knew the war was Over was ob- 
served in the extension of three invi- 
tations for next year’s meeting. For 
the first time in twenty-one years it 
will be held at Hampden-Sydney. 


Texas Synod Adopts 


10-Year Program For 


Educational Advance 


Million Dollar Campaign To Be 
Conducted In Next Four Years 


With unanimous adoption of a 10- 
year program looking toward nearly 
$3,500,000 for its educational institu- 
tions, Texas Presbyterians at their re- 
cent synod meeting at Kerrville, in a 
spirit which dissipated the conflict of 
opinion in recent years, organized com- 
mittees and began work on the first 
part of this campaign: a million dol- 
lars by 1949. 

Result of a year’s study by an able 
committee led by P. D. Miller, pastor of 
San Antonio’s First church, the recom- 
mendations call for the strengti.ening of 
Austin College at Sherman until it is 
“a first class distinctively Christian col- 
lege’; merging the boards of West- 
minster Encampment (conference 
grounds) and Schreiner Institute, a 
junior college at Kerrville, developing 
the total property under one manage- 
ment for school in the winter and con- 
ferences in the summer. Major pro- 
visions were made for the development 
of Austin Theological Seminary, with a 
large share of the campaign funds to 
go to this institution. The study of the 
Mexican schools within the synod (Tex- 
Mex and Pres-Mex), while not com- 
pleted, called for inclusion of these in- 
stitutions in the campaign to the ex- 
tent of $50,000 each. The possibility of 
a Presbyterian college adjacent to the 
University of Texas was dismissed. 


New Stewardship Arrangement 


Second most significant action of the 
synod involved the adoption of a stew- 
ardship plan which provides that all 
specially designated gifts shall go as 
designated while undesignated sums 
shall be used to fill out the budgets of 
causes until each has what the synod 
has asked and included in the annual 
budget. All askings of the 1945 General 
Assembly, plus a_ greatly increased 
synod’s budget were adopted. 

The recent campaign for $150,000 
for a church building at A. & M. College 
and the Westminster Encampment was 
reported as going over the mark by a 
few dollars. Dr. Miller, in giving his 
report, suggested that the camp idea 
as expressed in ‘‘Westminster Encamp- 
ment”? should be forsaken since most 
people from the churches get all the 
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camping they want in one night or less. 
His committee encouraged the adequate 
development of the conference grounds 
with an eye to comfort, beauty and 
convenience, 

The sermon of the retiring modera- 
tor, W. R. Hall, was preached by his 
son, W. R. Hall, Jr., a chaplain just 
returned from Europe. Among other 
striking things which Chaplain Hall said 
was this: “I have often hesitated to 
give to men about to go into combat 
and imminent danger of losing their 
lives, certain church papers. For they 
deal with such small matters, such in- 
consequential concerns; they bring their 
brethren into disrepute; they cast reflec- 
tions on other Christians; they express 
doubt of the motives of their brethren. 
To a person who is facing death and 
needs spiritual instruction, all too many 
of our church papers would mean only 
disappointment, and more than that, 
disgust because of their attitude and 
spirit.” 

Leslie Patterson, director of the Home 
Mission Emergency Fund, pointed out 
that the church, though it is bestirring 
itself, is losing valuable opportunities 
for expansion and gospel-bearing be- 
cause adequate support is not being 
brought to meet the exciting opportuni- 
ties of the Emergency Fund. 


Church Must Adapt Itself 


The moderator of the General Assem- 
bly, Thomas K. Young, of Memphis, 
told the synod that many people will not 
attend a Presbyterian church as it is 
often found, surrounded with dignity 
and traditions. To reach people and fulfil 
its mission, the church, according to 
Dr. Young, must go where people are 
and adapt itself to their needs. Illus- 
trating his thesis, he said, in the past 
the church has failed to adapt itself to 
people, it has not been elastic enough, 
it has not subordinated what we call 
principle to people as they were, it has 
not had the spiritual energy to change 
when it became necessary, with the re- 
sult that the church has lost contact 
with people and has lost the primacy 
in this country. Not that the primacy 
in itself meant anything, he said, ex- 
cept as it represented a lost opportunity 
and lost people. 

S. C. Guthrie, pastor of the First 
church, Kilgore, was the able modera- 
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tor of synod. Next year’s meeting will 
be held at the First church, San An- 
tonio, in connection with that church’s 
100th anniversary celebration. 
THOMAS B. GALLAHER. 
Waco. 


Fellowship of Churchmen Meets 


To Discuss Southern Problems 


Hendersonville, N. C. (CNS)—The 
Fellowship of Southern Churchmen held 
a camp at Camp Highland Lake near 
here recently with several notable 
leaders in the fields of labor, agriculture 
and race relations leading discussions. 
Kermit Eby, of the education division of 
the C. I. O., discussed religion and 
labor; Arthur Raper and Aubrey Wil- 
liams talked on the problems of the 
rural South, and Charles Sherman on 
racial and religious tensions. 

Several leading members of the Fel- 
lowship, including Howard Kester, T. B. 
Cowan, Richard McKinney, David 
Burgess and Charles Jones, led discus- 
sions on “What Prophetic and Radical 
Religion Means to Me.” 

“The treatment of minority groups 
is a barometer to the moral and spirit- 
ual life of a nation,’’ said Charles Sher- 
man, of the Anti-Defamation League. 

Speaking on rural reconstruction in 
the South, Aubrey Williams, formerly 
with the Farmers Union and now editor 
of The Southern Farmer, declared, ‘“‘The 
South unquestionably is on the brink of 
making over its entire agricultural 
structure into real factory farming. This 
will flush out the little farmers from 
the crevices and pine groves and bring 
them into Birmingham and Memphis 
and other cities.” 

The churchmen heard reports of pro- 
jects carried through by the fellowship 
during the past year, including a 
church-labor conference in Nashville, a 
six-weeks work camp at Big Lick, 
Tenn., and a workshop on cooperative 
living in Tyrrell County, N. C. 

The Fellowship of Southern Church- 
men is an interdenominational and in- 
terracial organization of Southern 
church leaders who seek to apply their 
religious faith to the problems of the 
South. Miss Nelle Morton is executive 
secretary, with headquarters of the or- 
ganization at Chapel Hill, N. C. 





Which Shall It Be? 


“T would like to have kicked 


each Japanese delegate in the 
face, ."—ADMIRAL HAL- 
SEY. 


These two quotations appeared 





We Cannot Do Both 


“With honesty of purpose and 
unselfish resolution we can—we 
must—now combine all our spirit- 
ual and material resources to 
create a world of established or- 
der, justice and peace. As we lay 
down our arms let us eliminate 
passion and hate from our hearts 
and minds.”,—GENERAL WEDE- 
MEYER. 


in the daily press on the same day. 
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American Church Membership 


All-Time High of 72,492,669 


New York—Church membership in 
the United States has reached an all- 
time high of 72,492,669 persons, more 
than 52% of the population, accord- 
ing to the 1945 edition of the Year- 
book of American Churches, edited 
under the auspices of the Federal Coun- 
cil of the Churches of Christ in America. 

In announcing its publication, Dr. 
Benson Y. Landis, editor of the Year- 
book, pointed out that the total mem- 
bership figure, as officially reported by 
256 religious bodies in the continental 
United States, represents an increase 
of 3,991,483 over that compiled for the 
previous issue two years ago. Total 
church membership, as well as the pro- 
portion of church members in the popu- 
lation, has been increasing steadily for 
many years, Dr. Landis said. 

Among the Protestant groups the 
Methodist Church reports the largest 
membership—8,046,129 persons, fol- 
lowed by the Southern Baptist Conven- 
tion with 5,667,926. The figures re- 
ported in the Yearbook are mainly for 
years ending in 1943 and 1944, ex- 
plained Dr. Landis. 

Thirteen religious bodies each re- 
ported more than one million members, 
a total of 59,767,348 persons, equal to 
82 per cent of the total church mem- 
bership. These thirteen bodies, and 
their memberships, are as follows: 


Roman Catholic ......... 23,419,701 
Methodist Church ........ 8,046,129 
Southern Baptist ........ 5,667,926 
Jewish Congregations 4,641,184 
National Baptist Convention, 

I alg daemon eked aes 4,021,618 
National Baptist Convention, 

Se NIN es nas ae ise, vai 2,352,339 
Protestant Episcopal ..... 2,227,524 
Presbyterian Church, U. 

en eee eee ee 2,040,399 
United Lutheran ........ 1,690,204 
Disciples of Christ ........ 1,672,354 
Northern Baptist Conven- 

SN, cate ners erice we mavens 1,555,914 
Evangelical Lutheran Synod 

of Missouri, Ohio and 

gt 1,356,655 
Congregational Christian.. 1,075,401 

59,767,348 


The number of members 13 years 
of age and over is estimated to be 59,- 
717,107 persons, also the highest figure 
ever reported. 

Twenty-three Baptist denominations 
have a total of 14,208,193 members; 
twenty Methodist denominations have 
9,924,842 members; twenty Lutheran 
denominations have 5,129,147 members. 
The 256 religious bodies report 253,762 
local churches. 





I am sure that the whole trend of a 
man’s life toward doing the will of God 
and helping to get it done among men 
is vitally affected by his habit of prayer. 
—Charles C. Merrill. 
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Being a Christian 
By DONALD W. RICHARDSON 


“If a man suffer as a Christian, let him not be ashamed, 
but let him glorify God in this name.” I Peter 4:16. 


HIS TEXT, like so many other Bible verses, falls quite 
| easily into certain simple divisions: 1. Being a Chris- 
tian; 2. Suffering; 3. Glorifying God. 


I. “Being a Ohristian” 


What does it mean to be a Christian? The word Christian 
is one of the most familiar words in our vocabularies and 
yet it is a word not easily defined. Probably most people 
think of one who is a member of some branch of the Chris- 
tian Church as being a Christian. That, however, is a very 
unsatisfactory definition because it is possible for a man 
to be a member of a church and yet have none of the charac- 
teristics of a Christian. In these days of political tension 
we are aware that a man outwardly and nominally may 
be a citizen of the United States and yet at heart be utterly 
alien and indisposed to all those ideals and values for which 
the United States stands. And so also a man may be a 
member of the Christian Church and yet show none of 
the marks of a Christian. What are the distinctive and 
distinguishing characteristics of a Christian? What is the 
Christian manner of life? 

1. First of all it is a life of faith: ‘‘By grace are ye 
saved through faith.’’ Conversion, becoming a Christian, 
is not an experience that comes to the soul as a discovery 
of some new truth by the mind of man. It is the gift of 
the Holy Spirit ‘falling upon the responsive heart of man. 
The Christian does not live by the light of reason but by 
the gift of faith. This does not mean that faith is the de- 
nial of reason or that it is contrary to reason. Faith is 
sometimes higher than reason. The Christian cannot prove 
that there is a God back of the universe and back of your 
life and mine. The atheist cannot prove that there is no 





CCUPYING THE OUTLOOK PULPIT in this issue is 
Donald W. Richardson. Dr. Richardson is a native 
South Carolinian and a graduate of Davidson Col- 

lege (also D. D. in 1918). He won the N. C. State scholar- 
ship to Johns Hopkins University in 1902-03; he taught 
Latin at Princeton University for one year while he 
secured the master of arts degree; he was graduated from 
Princeton Seminary in 1906, winning a fellowship which 
provided an opportunity to study at the Universities of 
Berlin and Marburg. His first and only pastorate was 
at Greer, S. C., 1907-10. From then until 1928 Dr. 
Richardson served in China as a missionary, as principal 
of the Chinkiang Boys’ School, later as dean and profes- 
sor of New Testament in Nanking Theological Seminary. 
With the general upheaval in China in 1928, the Richard- 
sons and other missionaries returned to this country 
where Dr. Richardson became professor of missions and 
comparative religions in Union Seminary in Virginia, 
which position he continues to hold, in addition to serving 
as dean of the seminary’s graduate department. Dr. Rich- 
ardson led the church in an effort to bring about an evan- 
gelistic awakening throughout its boundaries in recent 
years, heading the Assembly’s committee on evangelism. 
In 1943 he was moderator of the General Assembly. He 
is the author of Chinese works in addition to two in 
English: ‘‘The Church in China” and “The Revelation of 
Jesus Christ.” 

Preachers from The Outlook Pulpit for 1945 have been 
selected by the readers of this paper. 











God back of us and back of the world in which we live. 
Since, therefore, there is the free choice between these two 
widely different ways of belief, the Christian chooses the 
positive faith. He believes in God because faith in God 
gives meaning to his life and to the lives of others. Faith 
in God clothes him with significance and with power; it 
enables him to walk the earth with a calm and confident 
tread assured that he shall never die. In the place of 
fear and worry, faith in God builds up hope and courage. 
Therefore, the Christian believes in God. 

Christian faith, however, means much more than belief 
in the existence of God. Many people who are not Christian 
believe in the existence of God. The Christian life is also 
a life of faith in what God says. ‘God, who at sundry 
times and in divers manners spake in time past unto the 
fathers by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken 
unto us by his Son.” 

In the Bible we have the record of God’s word, a book 
in which can be heard the very voice of God speaking 
to man. The Christian’s whole life is rooted and grounded 
in the word of God. And when the night is dark, and the 
way is rough, and the going hard, the Christian looks up 
through the darkness, and beyond the darkness; and says, 
“The eternal God is my refuge, and underneath me are the 
everlasting arms, therefore will I trust him and not be 
afraid; for when my father and mother forsake me, then the 
Lord will take me up.” 

2. The Christian life is a life of faith in Jesus Christ 
as Savior and God. The only God whom we know with any 
degree of certainty and any measure of fulness is the God 
whom Christ has revealed. And so the Christian life is a 
life of faith in the words and in the work of Christ. The 
Christian believes the gospel story about Jesus of Nazareth. 
He believes also the New Testament interpretation of that 
story; and, therefore, he sees in Christ the full brightness 
of God’s glory. He knows that Christ came into the course 
of human history, lived, and died and was buried as other 
men; but he is not on the same plane with other men, for 
God raised him from the dead. He stands apart from all 
others—unique in his person and unique in his work. 

“No man knoweth the Son save the Father,” said Christ; 
“Neither knoweth any man the Father save the Son and he 
to whomsoever the Son shall reveal him.” Christ claims 
that he alone knows God, that he alone can reveal God, and 
that man can come to God only through him. He says that 
all the restlessness and waywardness of humanity is due to 
the lack of a satisfying knowledge of God. The Christian’s 
hope for time and for eternity rests on Christ; and what- 
ever may be the experiences through which God in his provi- 
dence may call him to go, at the close of the day and at the 
close also of life the Christian can look up by faith into 
the face of the Father and say: 


“‘Now I lay me. down to sleep, 
I pray Thee, Lord, my soul to keep; 
And wake I soon or wake I never, 
I give my soul to Christ forever.” 


3. The Christian life is a life of growth in Christ-likeness 
of character. In the Christian sphere, character is the re- 
production in life of a man’s thoughts about God. Our 
character reveals to the world what we think about God. 

The word ‘character’ does not occur in the English 
Bible; but it is found in the Greek New Testament. In the 
first chapter of the Book of Hebrews Christ is called the 
“express image” of God. Those two words “express image” 
are only one word in the original and that is the Greek 
word “character.’’ The writer of the letter to the Hebrews 
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says that Christ is the character of God. That is the nearest 
perfect description of Christ ever given and at the same 
time the most beautiful—Christ ‘‘the character of God.” 
The Son of God became flesh and dwelt among us and we 
beheld his glory, which was the glory of God. And just 
as the human artist carves out from marble or other ma- 
terial the image which he sees with the eyes of the soul, 
so also in the plastic, tender material of human life Christ 
has carved out the image of God for all men to see and 
adore. Christ is the “character” of God. Christ was God’s 
one perfect character in all human history. And the Chris- 
tian is to be like Christ. The ideal set before us is nothing 
less than perfection. ‘Be ye therefore perfect,” says Christ. 
That standard is forever beyond our reach in this life. Our 
study of the Bible and our own experience convince us that 
it is only when we shall see Christ that we shall be like 
him. 

And yet it is one of the great glories of the gospel that 
we can grow in likeness to Christ. Through meditation upon 
Christ, through the study of God’s Word, through continuous 
prayer and participation in the Holy Sacraments, we can 
grow in the grace and knowledge of God and in Christ- 
likeness of character, drawing ever nearer to a perfect man- 
hood and womanhood, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ. 

4. The Christian life begins on earth, but it does not 
end here. ‘“‘I am come,” says Christ, ‘‘that they may have 
life and may have it more abundantly.” Life of this de- 
gree and of this quality partakes of the nature of eternity. 
The Christian life begins in time but it is lived in the light 
of eternity. The Christian life is not one life here and 
another life hereafter. When Christ speaks of eternal life 
he means a life which has an enduring vitality, so that ina 
sense it is timeless. It is this timelessness of the Christian 
life which makes it possible for us to say that even now 
our citizenship is in heaven. Our treasures are not laid up 
upon earth where moth and rust corrupt and where thieves 
break through and steal. For us the world is a bridge 
which we pass over, but upon which we do not build our 
eternal dwellings. As we pass over this bridge, walking in 
companionship with the living God, by and by we shall come 
to the other end of the bridge and we shall step out of time 
and into eternity. In the Old Testament we read of a man 
named Enoch who walked with God and who was not, for 
God took him. Enoch was accustomed to walking with 
God. One day they went for a long walk, and they walked 
on and on until they came to the place where Enoch was 
weary, and God said to him, “Enoch, you are very far 
from your old home, you had better just come in and stay 
with me.” And he did. 


Il. Being a Christian May Mean Suffering 


The Christian life is the gift of God but there are certain 
human elements in it. There is the human element of a 
choice to be made; and if our choice be for Christ and the 
Christian way of life, there is a part which you and I must 
play, and in the playing of this part there may be suffering 
involved. Shakespeare says that all the world is a stage 
where every man must play his part. The poet, with an 
inspired insight, does not say that ‘a man can play a part 
or that he may play a part. He says that man must play a 
part. From the king on his throne to the begger in the 
street every man and every woman and every child must 
play a part on the stage of the world. And if the Christian 
plays his part well, then there may be hardship and suffer- 
ing. This suffering may not be something spectacular and 
dramatic. It may not involve martyrdom or the experience 
of physical pain. It may not mean the loss of life or of 
material possessions. It does mean this in some parts of the 
world today; and our hearts should go out in great sympathy 
to our fellow-Christians who are passing through that kind 
of suffering. In the providence of God we have been exempt 
from this, but the Christian, wherever he lives, may as well 
expect some share of hardship, if he takes his Christian 
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faith and way of life seriously. 
the easy way. 


The Christian way is not 
Christ never promised that it would be pos- 
sible to walk carelessly and jauntily in the Christian way 
of life. The Christian life is a life of conflict. But life 
from any serious point-of-view is a struggle that involves 
suffering and hardship. Nothing worthwhile is achieved 
save through some kind of struggle. It is what a thing 
costs that counts. You cannot gain an education without 
much painful effort. You cannot make an honest and re- 
spectable living without laborious toil: ‘In the sweat of 
thy brow thou shalt eat bread.” 

It is the struggle that gives zest to life, and half the 
joy of living would be lost if there were no obstacles to be 
overcome, no burden to be borne, no fight to be waged and 
won. Professor William James once wrote an address on 
the question whether life is worth living. He emphasized 
the fact that life is a struggle and that it is the struggle 
which makes life worthwhile. ‘It is a remarkable fact,” 
he said, “that sufferings and hardships as a rule do not 
seem to abate the love of life. They seem, on tlre con- 
trary, to give it greater zest.’’ 

Christ calls us to a difficult kind of life. He lays a 
burden on our shoulders. He tells us to carry a cross. 
He challenges us to fight against the evil in ourselves and 
in the world about us. That is what he came to do. That 
is one of the ways in which he saves us—saves us from a 
low life of self-seeking and self-aggrandizement; saves us 
from ease and drift and spiritual death. 


“The Son of God goes forth to war; 
Who follows in his train?” 


Ill. The Christian Life Is a Life of Faith in God and of 
Faith in Christ 


It is a life of growth in Christlikeness of character and 
a life of fellowship with the living Christ. It may also be 
a life of conflict, of hardship, and of suffering. And if you 
find it so, do not be ashamed and weak and filled with 
cowardly fear, and turn your face away. Take the suffer- 
ing as an opportunity to glorify God by fulfilling and em- 
phasizing the true meaning of the word Christian in your 
own life. Glory is God coming into visibility. The Chris- 
tian life is the beautiful life and in the very beauty of it 
something of the glory of God is seen. Thomas Carlyle 
once said, and it was almost his last utterance: ‘‘The older 
I grow, and I am standing now upon the brink of eternity, 
the more comes back to me the first question of the Shorter 
Catechism which I learned as a child and the richer and 
fuller does its meaning become: What is the chief end of 
man? Man’s chief end is to glorify God and enjoy him for- 
ever.’”” And Christ, our Savior, when he came to the end 
of his earthly life, with the light of eternity before him, 
looked up into the face of the Father and said: “I have 
glorified thee on the earth, I have finished the work thou 
gavest me to do.” 

Suffering, struggle, hardship in the Christian life there 
will be, but, says the Apostle Paul, “I reckon that the 
sufferings of this present time are not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory which shall be revealed in us.’”” And 
if we are truly Christian we learn by our own experience 
“that all things work together for good to them that love 
God, to them who are the called according to his purpose.” 


“T learn as the years roll onward, 
Leaving the best behind, 
That much I counted hardship 
But proves that my Lord was kind. 
That many a flower I longed for 
Held a hidden thorn of pain, 
And that many a rocky by-path 
Led to fields of golden grain.’’ 


The Christian life is a life which involves walking along 
many a rocky by-path, but by the grace of God those by- 
paths may be made to lead to fields of golden grain, and 
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therein God may be glorified. And so if you suffer as a 
Christian, take that suffering as an opportunity to glorify 
God by showing what Christian character is, and by reveal- 
ing to those around you the real meaning of the word Chris- 
tian. A saint in the last century, as he lay on his death- 
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bed, asked for his nephew to come into the room; and then 
said to him, ‘‘Now stand by and see how a Christian can 
die.”” It is a fine thing to show how a Christian can die; 
but it is a far finer thing to show how a Christian can live, 
and in living glorify God. 


Atomic Power Center Unites Denominations 


By WARNER OGDEN* 


HE ATOMIC BOMB “‘secret*city’”’ of Oak Ridge, which 
T grew from pasture land to a sprawling beehive of 

59,000 acres with 75,000 people, has produced one of 
the nearest approaches to union of all Protestant denomi- 
nations yet seen in this country. The United Church in 
Oak Ridge, 18 miles west of Knoxville, Tenn., has virtually 
all denominations represented under its roof. 

Early settlers of Oak Ridge in 1943 conceived the idea 
of having various denominations in one church, under a 
single administration. Dr. B. M. Larson, former pastor of 
Little Brick Presbyterian church, Knoxville, and superin- 
tendent of home missions in Knoxville Presbytery, 
called in as leader of this spiritual experiment. 


was 


Church Government Makes Divisions 


“The thing that makes different churches is government 
of those churches, rather than doctrines,” he said. ‘When 
Protestant faiths of various shades operate within a single 
framework, the members begin to give the other person’s 
viewpoint right of way and there is no antagonism. In 
other words, similarities of churches are emphasized and 
differences are minimized. Churches don’t differ on funda- 
mentals. 

“We have adopted no confession of faith, and prepared 
no doctrinal statements. We insist on a simple covenant of 
faith in the Saviorship and Lordship of Jesus Christ and 
the acceptance of the Bible as the Word of God, the rule 
for faith and life.” 


Members of the United Church are carried on its rolls 
as Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, 
and other denominations. Dr. Larson said transients—those 


who do not expect to remain at Oak Ridge—are urged to 
keep membership in their home town church rather than 
to transfer it to Oak Ridge. 


*Religious News Service Correspondent. 


The Chapel on the 
Hill, visible from the 
center of Oak Ridge 
townsite, is the center 
of religious life for the 
city of 75,000. Leader 
in this cooperative en- 
terprise is B. M. Lar- 
son, Southern Presby- 
terian minister, 


“The congregations are the most sympathetic and at- 
tentive I have ever had the pleasure to address,” he de- 
clared. 

This excerpt from the Tennessee Christian, state paper 
of the Christian Churches in Tennessee, shows how mem- 
bership in the United Church is handled: 

“Only associate membership is practiced by the United 
Church. That is, when a person joins the United Church, 
he still remains a member of his home church. If some- 
one wishes to confess Christ, he does so at the United 
Church, but he is taken to the nearest church of his choice 
for baptism and his membership is placed in his home 
church.” 

The United Church is governed by a board of 12 mem- 
bers and five trustees. .The Chapel on the Hill is the 
nucleus of the church, with five other branch congregations 
within the project. 


Receives No Mission Funds 

The United Church receives no mission funds from out- 
side, but maintains itself by pledges of members. The 
present budget is $25,000 yearly and the six churches reach 
2,000 to 4,000 people weekly. Seven Sunday schools main- 
tain an enrollment of 2,500. 

Actual church membership numbers only “in the hun- 
dreds,’ since many members of the congregation have been 
transitory, but those reached by services number ‘‘up into 
the thousands,’”’ Dr. Larson said. 

What about morals at Oak Ridge, the polyglot city which 
threw together persons from all parts of the country? 

“Better than you’d think,’ says Dr. Larson. -‘“‘Problems 
I have dealt with arose from uprooted families in transit. 
I had more and bigger problems dealing with human failures 
in Knoxville than here.” 

The governing bodies of some churches have failed to 
endorse the United Church for their membership, although 
some members of these denominations attend the United 
Church. 
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EDITORIAL 





Will Dr. Macartney 
Kindly Explain? 


Dr. Clarence E. Macartney is the dis- 
tinguished minister of the Mirst Pres- 
byterian Church (USA) of Pittsburgh, 
well known and beloved by Presby- 
terians of all varieties throughout the 
nation. He is known as one of the 
leaders of the more conservative element 
of the USA church. 

Recently Dr. Macartney wrote an 
article, which he distributed widely 
throughout the South, particularly to 
the Presbyterian papers in this region, 
recounting an incident in the long his- 
tory of efforts to re-unite Presbyterians, 
US and USA. He points to the period 
when Old and New School Assemblies 
were united in 1869 on ‘the doctrinal 
and ecclesiastical basis of our common 
standards.”” The Southern church, re- 
plying to an overture to join in a united 
church, just after the reunion of 1869, 
thought too much latitude had been al- 
lowed in the matter of doctrinal belief 
when the churches united, though the 
condition which obtained was just as it 
had been before in each body. 

After telling this story, Dr. Macart- 
ney’s climax appears to be his sentence 
which declares that the Southern Pres- 


byterians who, in 1870, declared ‘“‘that 
the Northern church had united in a 
way which would bring it in time to 
‘embrace nearly all shades of doctrinal 
belief,’ was a true prophet of what has 
taken place in the Northern church 


What Dr. Macartney’s purpose can be 
is not entirely clear. On the surface 
it would seem that the chief aim of his 
article is to increase Southern Presby- 
terian suspicion of the church of which 
he himself is a leader and with which 
many hope reunion will be effected. One 
of the comforting prospects of reunion 
to a good many apprehensive Southern 
Presbyterians has been the knowledge 
that the USA church is the church of 
men like Clarence Macartney, and that 
if union actually comes they will find 
easy fellowship with them. They have 
felt that way because they have known 
him; they would feel in the same way 
toward the rest if they knew them bet- 
ter. 

Now, it would seem, Dr. Macartney 
is working against the reunion of his 
church with the Southern Presbyterian. 
It is a bit difficult to understand, for, 
some have thought, those holding to Dr. 
Macartney’s point of view would be the 
group in the USA church most eager 
to have the usually conservative South- 
ern Presbyterian element joined with 
it. Yet, one is loath to believe that 
Dr. Macartney is working against Pres- 
byterian reunion. From his conserva- 
tive point of view he would certainly 
not share the Q. E. D. of these South- 
ern Presbyterians who profess to ob- 
serve such a drift from the fundamentals 
of belief as to forbid their becoming a 
part of the fellowship of such a church. 
Dr. Macartney is in the USA church; 
he is one of its respected and influentia! 
leaders; he has fellowship with all his 
brethren; he works with them and sup- 
ports the same causes which they sup- 
port; though they differ in some inter- 
pretations and emphases, he does not 
come out and separate himself and his 
people from his denomination; and in 
remaining and working at the center 
of its life he helps to demonstrate that 
men of widely divergent understanding 
and points of view can work together 
in a magnificent way when they are 
deeply committed to the same Lord. Dr. 
Macartney, by staying in the USA 
church and by working in and leading 
it, does not feel that he is compromis- 
ing his ideals or his deep convictions in 
the slightest degree. 


Unsigned Editorials 


Occasionally it has been a 
that all editorial comments on these 
pages be signed or initialed. These sug- 
gestions have been considered very care- 
fully but it is the judgment of the edi- 
tors that the present method is better. 
Unsigned editorials are to be considered 
as stating the opinion of the paper, of 
the editors—not simply of one person. 

Frequently these editorial statements 
represent the combined judgment, plan- 
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ning or writing of several of the edi- 
tors, making it almost impossible to as- 
sign outhorship. 

In our opinion it is far better for the 
paper itself to take positions on ques- 
tions of importance than to have any 
individual credit attributed. We cher- 
ish the ideal of reaching such a stand- 
ard of group journalism as to inspire 
confidence and to provide sound and 
balanced counsel through the comments 
and drticles which appear in all the 
columns of this paper. 





The Atomic Bomb and 
Fire From Heaven 


There are few events in the history 
of man in our life time that have made 
a profounder impression on the Ameri- 
can people than the discovery of the 
atomic bomb. In this discovery man 
has laid hold of new and, to most of 
us, undreamed of sources of energy. We 
are not as yet fully aware of the pos- 
sibilities of destruction involved in this 
weapon. But in the development of the 
atomic bomb it has literally become pos- 
sible for men to drop a bomb and com- 
pletely destroy a whole city. 

On the day that the news of the 
atomic bomb was released I was writ- 
ing a Sunday school lesson on Luke 9: 
51-56. This lesson tells the story of the 
experience of Jesus in a village of the 
Samaritans. On the whole the relations 
of Jesus with the Samaritans rose above 
the traditional prejudice between the 
Jews and the Samaritans. He carried 
on a brief ministry in Samaria (John 
chapter 4). And he described a noble 
Samaritan in one of the best loved of 
his parables. But on this occasion, the 
people of this village refused to receive 
him because his face was as though he 
would go to Jerusalem. The woman of 
Samaria revealed the dispute between 
the Jews and the Samaritans when she 
said to Jesus: “Our fathers worshipped 
in this mountain; and ye say that in 
Jerusalem is the place where men ought 
to worship” (John 4:20). If Jesus had 
not been going to Jerusalem the Samari- 
tans would have received him. But their 
prejudice against the Jews was s0 
strong that they would not permit Jesus 
to rest for a night in their village. 

It is easy to understand the wrath 
of James and John as they faced this 
insult to their Lord. In their hot in- 
dignation they ask to be permitted to 
eall down fire from heaven to destroy 
the city. It is doubtful if James and 
John expected this request to be granted 
or that they would have followed 
through with their request even if they 
hac had the power. But Jesus was con- 
cerned with the spirit which they re- 
vealed. He said to them, ‘‘Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.”” The 
disciples did not fuily realize the spirit 
they were revealing when they sug- 
gested the destruction of the village by 
fire. Jesus shows the contrast between 
their spirit and his as be say, ‘For 
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the Son of Man is not come to destroy 
men’s lives, but to save them.” 

Jesus had the power to call down 
fre from heaven to destroy a village. 
But this power was safe in his hands 
pecause he came not to destroy men’s 
lives but to save them. In fact, when 
we properly understand them, all the 
temptations of Jesus turn on the sug- 
gestions of Satan for the misuse of the 
great powers entrusted to him. Jesus 
had great power but power was safe 
in his hands because he was controlled 
by the passion to save men’s lives. 

God has trusted to our nation the 
knowledge of a new and terrible force. 
We can be glad that, if the time had 
come for the discovery of this bomb, 
the knowledge of it was given first to 
nations that are still controlled to some 
extent by the concern for righteousness. 
And the use of the bomb in terms of 
terrible destruction may have been jus- 
tified if it prevented the slaughter both 
for our own armies and for the people 
of Japan involved in an invasion of 
Japan. But our nation has yet to prove 
to God and to mankind that the na- 
tion is morally and spiritually prepared 
to be trusted with the knowledge of 
atomic power. The discovery of the 
atomic bomb sets in sharp contrast the 
spirit of James and John who would 
have Jesus use his power to destroy a 
village that had insulted him, and the 
spirit of Jesus who came not to destroy 
men’s lives but to save them. It is only 
as America catches the spirit of Jesus 
that she can be trusted with the knowl- 
edge of atomic power. 

HOLMES ROLSTON. 


Our Use of Federal 
Council Literature 


Suppressing information about an in- 
stitution is certainly not the way to 
allow people to evaluate it. Too many 
of the opponents of the Federal Council 
suppress everything that is favorable. 

There is an element in our church 
who have the attitude “even if it is 
good and the Federal Council did it I 
am opposed to it.’”’ No factual reports 
that I have made to the church as a 
denominational representative on the 
Federal Council seems to make the 
slightest impression. But in accordance 
with the Assembly’s instructions I shall 
continue to furnish these facts. 

It seems to me that when our own 
church agencies so cater to that element 
in the church that they use Federal 
Council literature and fail to give the 
council credit we are going pretty far. 
When Federal Council pamphlets are 
good enough to be used in our church, 
but new editions printed with the name 
of the Federal Council left off, it makes 
it very hard for our people to know 
what the council actually stands for. 

Is it unreasonable for me to ask that 
when our agencies use Federal Council 
material they tell the church that it is 
Federal Council material? 

JOHN M. ALEXANDER. 
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HOW TO PREPARE FOR COMMUNION 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“This do in remembrance of me.” 
Luke 22:19. 


“Sweet the moments, rich in blessing” 
can be more than words of a hymn. 
They can express for you what the com- 
‘munion service means. This sacrament 
ought to be the very consummation of 
all worship. Communion ought never 
to be casual. Those who take it casually 
soon forget it; indeed, they do not truly 
experience it. To taste the sweetness 
of the moment, to receive the richness 
of the blessing, one must be prepared. 

There is an intellectual understand- 
ing of this sacrament, but that is an- 
other story. One may attempt to sift 
the records and arrive at an accurate 
picture of the historic event. One may 
study the history of the sacrament, the 
various theories about it, the many ways 
in which it has been observed. This has 
value; but what concerns us more is 
the preparation of the heart. 

The sacrament itself is simple and 
brief. It is the brooding over it, before 
and during it and afterwards, which 
brings it to fruition. It is like a seed 
dropped into the heart, and it ripens 
only when thought and prayer have 
deeply wrought beneath the surface of 
the soul, and when the dew of the Spirit 
has lain long upon it. 


There is no one order of preparation, 
no rule that must be followed. But 
surely the sacrament will direct a 
Christian’s thought in these five ways. 

1. Our minds look backward in 
memory. “This do in remembrance of 
me.” It is a memorial of a sacrifice, 
a life which was from beginning to end 
an outpouring, a life which even had it 
ended without the thrust of spear or 
sears of scourging, would still have been 
a shedding of heart’s blood for men of 
ill desert: All that Jesus did and was, 
the Word made flesh, the one who being 
lifted up shall draw all men unto him, 
the one with whose stripes we are 
healed, the love that lived through 
death—to him our minds return as his 
memorial hour draws near. 


2. Our minds turn inward in re- 
pentance and confession. This sacra- 
ment is itself a symbolic confession. The 
blessing of it comes to those who are 
“truly sorry for their sins.’’ As at Cal- 
vary men beat their breasts in the dark- 
ness, but returned to their places as 
they were, so now for me any known 
sin unrepented, any evil cherished, any 
fear that is only terror, conceals from 
me the sacrament; for me the veil be- 
fore the Holy Place hangs unrent still. 
But if on Calvary a confessed criminal 
could find Christ reaching out to him 
through the dark, no sin can be too foul 
for me to bring before that Cross, no 
shame too deep for his forgiveness. 


3. The sacrament turns our minds 
upward in dedication. Were we men 
different from what we are, one act of 
consecration might be enough for a life- 
time. But so short is memory, so be- 
set we are by sin, so slow the human 
heart, so slack the hand, that we need 
again and again to renew the vow once 
made. Beyond this, if the life in Christ 
grows from more to more, then each 
fresh dedication may be upon a higher 
plane. Each communion may be not 
merely a return to a level from which 
we fell, but a rising to a height not yet 
attained. To rooms within the heart 
till now unopened he shall be wel- 
comed; a prejudice, a sin long cherished 
shall be cast away; a service never yet 
attempted can now begin. So each new 
season of Communion can be a rising 
toward the wholeness of complete de- 
votion, an ascent to a higher climate 
of the spirit. 


4. The mind turns outward in fel- 
lowship. We are baptized one by one; 
Communion is communion only when 
it is shared. It is this sacrament that 
binds us to all Christians everywhere. 
Here we see and feel and openly hail 
the Fellowship that spans all centuries, 
all races; a fellowship that does not 
grow in upon itself, but is not less eager 
than God himself to draw all men within 
its sweeping circle. This is the Com- 
munion of the Saints, or its foreshadow- 
ing. Beside us is the Holy Church Uni- 
versal, past and present and to come. 
We commune not only with those who 
sit beside us in the silence, but with 
all those who once shared with us these 
still and solemn hours, but who now no 
longer in earthly token and symbol 
but in heavenly reality see their Lord 
face to face. 


5. Finally, the presence of this 
sacrament stirs our minds to look for- 
ward in hope. We show the Lord’s death 


“till he come.” Over the communion 
table looms the shadow of the Cross, 
indeed, but also on it shines the light 
of his coming again. In however many 
ways we may conceive it, the com- 
munion is an affirmation of faith and 
hope, faith that the future belongs to 
Christ; that we worship not one who 
came to a tragic end, but one who will 
one day reign Lord of lords; that the 
love which loved through Calvary will 
one day rule the world; that the Life 
which was once but as a light shining 
in a great darkness shall be the Nght 
of a new heaven and a new earth. 

Those who come with hearts unready, 
communion may leave no other than 
they were. But those renewed in 
memory, in confession, in dedication, in 
fellowship, in hope will know the sweet- 
ness and the blessing, for they shall 
commune—with Him. 
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CHURCH NEWS 


Victory Celebrated 
By Noise and Prayers 


Florida News Letter 





Victory over Japan was welcomed by 
the people of Florida as by others with 
many expressions of rejoicing. The 
streets of most communities were filled 
with noisy celebrations after President 
Truman’s announcement of victory. 
Churches generally offered services of 
worship for those who wished to cele- 
brate the day in prayer and thanksgiv- 
ing to God, and large congregations 
were reported in most communities. 
Noises from the outside failed to dis- 
turb the reverent worship of those 
within. 


Seeking Permanent Site For Synod 


And Presbytery Summer Conferences 


The Synod of Florida, U. S., will meet 
at the First church, Tallahassee, Octo- 
ber 17. Presbyteries of the synod are 
nreparing for their meetings that same 
month. St. Johns Presbytery, with a 
special committee of which George E. 
White, of Bradenton, is chairman, is 
working to secure a permanent site for 
summer conferences of presbytery and 
synod. A report from this committee 
is expected at the fall meeting of St. 
Johns Presbytery. There is no indica- 
tion that the programs of the church 
courts are in any way affected by the 
events of the present day. The synod 
has made no plans for a conference on 
Christian relations as recommended by 
the General Assembly. 





T. Garnett Tabb 


Thos. W. Brockenbrough 


Tabb, Brockenbrough & Ragland 


General Insurance 
1101 Bast Main Street, Richmond, Virginia 


Stuart Ragland 


Phone 2-6546 








100% EDIBLE 


MILK 


Virginia Dairy Company 


‘‘The Home of Better Milk’’ 


% DIGESTIBLE 








ATHLETIO SUPPLIES 


HARRIS - BRENAMAN 


INCORPORATED 


211 North Seventh Street, Richmond 19, Va. 
Dial 83-2241 


SPORTING GOODS 








Richmond—Phone 8-1808 





GRANT DRUG CO., Inc. 


Let us fill your 


PRESCRIPTIONS 


610 E. Broad Street 


Open All Night 
















a 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE 


QAEMNTED AND SUPERVISED BY VIRGINIA BUREAU OF INSURANCE 


Home Office 
” 3900 W. Main St, Richmond 20, Va. 


“VIRG 








HOSPITALIZATION 


ACCIDENT and SURGICAL @*. 


FEES INSURANCE 


Our Policies are the most liberal and comprehensive 
obtainable, clear cut and free from tech 


That’s why more than 130,000 have been sold in 


SINTA'S LEADING HOSPITALIZATION 


nicalities. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1945 
Miscellany 


Faith and Action conferences were 
conducted under the direction of the 
Executive Committee of Religious Edu- 
cation in five Florida cities in July. J. 
Calvin Reid, of Columbus, Ga.; H. Kerr 
Taylor, of the Foreign Missions Commit- 
tee; Harold J. Dudley, of Birmingham, 
and S. J. Patterson, of the Richmond 
committee, were among the speakers in 
these conferences. Good attendance was 
reported at all of them. . . The First 
church of Tallahassee has issued a call 
to Lawrence I. Stell, of Mexico, Mo. The 
entire state is interested in this church 
because it ministers to the Presbyte- 
rian students in the Florida State Col- 
lege for Women. Most ministers 
are just returning from vacations and 
churches are preparing for their win- 
ter work in expectation of a larger num- 
ber of winter visitors and tourists than 
usual. 


D. P. McGEACHY, JR. 
Cleawater., 





SYNOD CORRESPONDENTS 





Correspondents from the various synods 
for the next year are listed below. Items 
of more than local significance should be 
reported to them for possible inclusion in 
news letters before the dates indicated: 

Alabama, 
December 4. 

Appalachia, E. B. McGukin, Knoxville, 
December 4. 


‘Warner L. Hall, Tuscalovsa, 


Arkansas, 
Springs, 


Walker B. 
November 20. 

Florida, D. P. McGeathy, Jr., Clearwa- 
ter, November 27. 


Georgia, A. V. Gibson, Atlanta, Novem- 
ber 20. 


Healy, Hot 


Kentucky, Fred P. Turner, Bowling 
Green, October 9. 

Louisiana, John S. Land, New Orleans, 
November 6. 

Mississippi, E. G. Boyce, French Camp, 
September 18. 

Missouri, L. I. Stell, Mexico, September 
25. 

North Carolina, J. M. Walker, Jr., Roa- 
noke Rapids, November 13. 

Oklahoma, FE. V. 
City, September 18. 


Ramage, Oklahoma 
South Carolina, James Appleby, Ander- 
son, November 6. 
Tennessee, John H. Leith, 
tober 30. 
Texas, Thomas B. Gallaher, Waco, Oc- 
tober 16. 


Nashville, Oc- 


Virginia, Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Staun- 
ton, October 2. 
West Virginia, Harmon B. Ramsey, 


Bluefield, October 23. 


KING COLLEGE 
Bristol, Tenn. 


Dedicated to Christian oteeation ~- 
der Presbyterian auspice 
gree. Coeducational. Healthtul. “a 
tion in foothills of Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains. 78th year. For information 
regarding scholarships, and catalcg, 
address 
R. T. L. Liston, Th. M., Ph. D., Prea., 
Box P. 
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* 
re 
: [he Atomic Bomb 
me d 
J. 
rr shook and startled the world. The explosion was heard for many miles—the moral implica- 
a 
n, tions are heard around the world. 
id 
in Men have dreamed for a hundred years of splitting the atom and chaining the forces which operate on the sun. 
as But its accomplishment seemed hazy and remote. 
8 . ° . . y . - 
a One of the United States Army Generals in charge of the experiment in New Mexico declared: “Everyone 
ts realized the awful potentiality of the thing about to happen. We were reaching into the unknown and did 
ve not know what might come of it. Most of those present were praying, and praying harder than they had ever 
prayed before. . . . We puny things were blasphemous to dare to tamper with the forces heretofore reserved 
m to the Almighty.” 
yi- 
rs The late Sir Oliver Lodge wrote: “If ever the human race gets hold of a means of tapping even a small frac- 
id tion of the energy contained in the atoms of their own planet, the consequences will be beneficial or destructive 
n- according to the state of civilization.”’ 
n- 
in Now it has been done! Power beyond man’s expectations released and harnessed! 
HOW MAY THIS BE CONTROLLED? 
is a question in every mind. Rich and poor, high and low, cultured and ignorant are anxious 
~ and worried. 
od The answer will be found in the realm of the spirit. 
a ‘ ‘ . . , , ss : , , ‘ 
The late Charles P. Steinmetz, the great electrical engineer, said: ‘‘I think the greatest discoveries will be 
be made along spiritual lines.” 
in : ° P he 
Michael Pupin, who doubtless knew more about the mathematical side of electricity than any other man, 
‘a, said: ‘‘Science admits that the magic of the two primordial powers—heat and electricity—cannot unaided 
purge the soul of man and eliminate the poisons which corrupt his spiritual life. Another moving Power is 
le, sorely needed which can penetrate more deeply than the moving power of even the infinitely minute electrons 
into the depths of the human heart. This need was recognized nearly 2,000 years ago when our Saviour re- 
ot vealed the moving power in the spiritual world and commanded us to love the Lord our God and to love our 
neighbor as ourselves. The victorious triumph of the moving power of love which Christ revealed will be the 
” greatest triumph of the power age.” 
» 
WHAT SHALL THE CHURCH DO? 
ng 
r The nations of the world assigned their best.scientists and spent billions of dollars in the ef- 
forts to discover the ultimate power in the physical world. 
1D, 
- The Church in a quiet, humble, trustful way must strengthen its institutions of higher 
education—calling the choicest of its scholars and devoting more of its financial resources 
a- —to explore. appreciate and effectively use the greater spiritual powers of the universe. 
na 


“Tt is not by might nor by power but by My Spirit, saith the Lord of [osts.”’ 


We will not fear. ‘For,’’ wrote the Apostle Paul, “‘God hath not given us the spirit of fear, but of power and 
i of love and of a sound mind.” 


c- The Church proclaims the fact that its institutions of higher education provide the center for the larger de- 
velopment of men and women of character founded on the eternal principles of God, who in turn, with the 

n- help of God, will develop the home, the church, the school and the state. 

ay, These institutions—rightly equipped and endowed, guided in their work by men and women “whose hearts 


God has touched,” of vision and an experience of the presence and help of God—have their supreme oppor- 
tunity now in making their priceless contribution of men and women for the improvement of our civilization. 
Their primary aim is the improvement of the soul. 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
Christian Higher Education 
Rev. Wade H. Boggs, D. D., Executive Secretary 
410 Urban¥Building, Louisville 2, Kentucky 


-_-* Fhe 
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Hundreds of thousands of American boys still have a job to do 
in the armies of occupation and other places overseas. In some 
respects their lot will be more trying than ever, with months 


and months of idleness and boredom, far from the ties of home. 


These boys need The Upper Room now as never before. They 
have “sampled” this little book of devotions and found it help- 
ful. Millions of copies have been furnished them during the 
war. You can help get The Upper Room to them now by: 


(1) Mailing individual copies to members of your church. 


(2) Contributing such amount as you see fit to The Upper 
Room Chaplain’s Fund, which supplies quantity shipments of 
each quarterly issue to Army and Navy chaplains for free 
distribution to their men. 


Put a Copy of the Pocket Edition of 
The Upper Room in hie Christmas box 


The cost is small. Ten or more copies fo one address, 5c each, 
postpaid. Envelopes for remailing, $1.00 per 100. Single yearly 
subscriptions, 30c; four years, $1.00. 


Address all orders or gifts to 


Che Upper Room 


Medical Arts Building Nashville 3, Tenn. 


SEPTEMBER 17, 1945 
After Pacific Victory Congregation 
Makes Gift to Japanese Missions 


Members of the College Park, Ga., 
church, given an opportunity to make a 
missionary offering on the Sunday after 
the cessation of hostilities in the Pacific, 
responded with gifts amounting to $83, 
a check for which was sent by C. E. 
Piephoff, the minister, to the Nashville 
committee. 

In speaking of the contribution, Mr. 
Piephoff said, ‘“‘The statement was made 
that it would be sent to our foreign mis- 
sion committee with the request that it 
be used to help send the first mission- 
aries back into Japan when the way 
was opened. The plate was placed at 
the door for the convenience of those 
desiring to take advantage of the op- 
portunity as they passed from. the 
church. 

“There was present the usual small 
August congregation of ninety people,” 
he went on. ‘Most encouraging to me 
is the fact that it seems that almost 
every family represented in the congre- 
gation had a part in the offering. . 
Our people believe in the necessity of 
our country placing guards in Japan 
for an indefinite period of time, and are 
willing to pay taxes to defray the ex- 
penses; they also believe in the equally 
as great, if not greater, need of plac- 
ing the gospel there from now on.” 


Longtime Goal Realized As 
Church Gets Manse and Chapel 


Central church, Atlanta, has recently 
achieved two goals which have long been 
held before it: a manse has been pur- 
chased and a chapel has been provided. 
The new manse for the minister, Stuart 
R. Oglesby, and his family is situated 
in Druid Hills. The chapel, funds for 
which have been contributed by an 
anonymous donor, will open on Wash- 
ington Street, beside the church build- 
ing proper, affording easy access to the 
thousands of employees in public build- 
ings on Capitol Hill, just across the 
street. Used, as it will be, for worship, 
for weddings, funerals, celebrations of 
the Lord’s Supper, and for other special 
purposes, the chapel, says Dr. Oglesby 
in speaking of it, ‘‘might become the 
spiritual dynamo of the entire church.” 


DID YOU KNOW 








—that the foreign mission edu- 
cational work of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., in Africa, Brazil 
and Mexico includes 1,064 schools, 
ranging from kindergarten to 
theological seminaries, with a total 
of 36,268 pupils 





By R. L. ST. CLAIR e 
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Joseph’s Testimony to God’s Providence 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 23 
Genesis 45; Printed Text vss. 1-5, 9-15 


Our lesson last week ended with 
Judah’s noble plea that Joseph, whom 
he did not recognize, release Benjamin, 
whom he thought to be guilty of theft, 
and punish him—Judah—in the latter’s 
stead. Our present lesson begins at 
this crucial point. 


I. Joseph Forgives His Brethren, 45:1-8 


1. Joseph’s Disclosure. Joseph was 
greatly moved by Judah’s speech. He 
knew now beyond the shadow of a doubt 
that the hearts of his brothers were 
changed, that at last they had a thought 
of their father’s happiness and were 
willing to sacrifice themselves for their 
younger brother. Judah had _ sent 
Joseph to a cruel fate, now he is pre- 
pared to accept that fate voluntarily for 
himself in the stead of his erring 
brother. ‘He and the rest had thought 
nothing of the dagger they plunged into 
their father’s heart by selling Joseph; 
but now he is prepared to accept bond- 
age if he may save his father’s gray 
head an ache.’’ The whole of Joseph’s 
harsh, enigmatical treatment had been 
directed to test them, and to ascertain 
if they were the same fierce, cruel men 
as of old.’”” Now at last he is ready 
to reveal his identity; he can indeed no 
longer restrain himself. 

He calls his attendants and instructs 
them to clear the audience room; no 
one is to remain, no one except the 
eleven men, these strangers arrested by 
Joseph’ orders. Thomas Mann pictures 
the scene (in “Joseph the Provider’’) : 
“Reluctantly they obeyed. Mai-Sachme 
(the steward) put his hands on the 
backs of the scribes on the platform, 
urged them towards the door with nods 
and gestures, and helped them out. The 
crowds vanished from the entrance— 
though it is not likely they moved very 
far; they all stood in and out of the 


- book-room with the heads cocked in the 


direction of the hall. Some even held 
their hands to their ears.” But in the 
room itself no man remained but Joseph 
and his brethren. 

He stood before them, the all-power- 
ful prime minister of Egypt, and burst 
into tears so that the eager listeners 
caught the sound, and spread the news 
rapidly through the court, and even to 
the ears of Pharaoh himself. ‘Tears 
always express a mingled feeling,’’ says 
Marcus Dods, ‘‘at least the tears of a 
man do. They may express grief, but 
it is grief with some remorse in it, or 
it is grief passing into resignation. They 
May express joy (as here), but it is joy 
born of long sorrow, the joy of deliver- 
ance, joy- that can now afford to let 
the heart weep out the fear it has 
been holding down. It is Joseph’s love 


for his brethren making its way through 
all his ability to do without them, and 
sweeping away as a flood the bulwarks 
he had built around his heart—it is this 
that breaks him down before them, a 
man conquered by his own love and un- 
able to control it.” 

“The deepest feelings,’ MacLaren 
comments, “‘are not to be flaunted be- 
fore the world. The man who displays 
his tears and the man who is too proud 
to shed them are both wrong, but per- 
haps it is worse to weep in public than 
not to weep at all.” (Are you willing 
to accept this judgment? Why?) 

The brethren must have looked on 
with astonishment and wonder, but not 
for long, for Joseph, heedless of the 
tears on his face, stretched out his arms, 
and made himself known. “TI am 
Joseph,” he said, and that was all. Just 
two words in the Hebrew. And then a 
question—‘“Does my father still live?” 

2. The’  Brethren’s Silence. The 
brethren were stunned by the dis- 
closure. The news was not only hard 
to believe, but it was news which struck 
terror to their hearts. They had seen 
Joseph’s power; they remembered his 
former severity. Remembering their 
former cruelty to him, the dastardly 
wrong he had suffered at their hands, 
and seeing him before them, the gover- 
nor of a mighty nation, whose word 
was absolute, we can well understand 
how terror and remorse would so para- 
lyze their hearts as to leave them 
speechless in misery. They could not 
answer him, for they were troubled at 
his presence. 

“They are an illustration of the 
profitlessness of all crime,’’ says Mac- 
Laren. “Sin is, as one of its Hebrew 
names tells us, missing the mark, 
whether we think of it as fatally fail- 
ing to reach the ideal of conduct, or as 
always by a divine nemesis, failing to 
hit even the shabby end it aims at. 
‘Evéry rogue is a roundabout fool.’ They 
put Joseph in the pit, and here he is 
on the throne. They have stained their 
souls and embittered their father’s life 
for twenty-two long years, and the 
dreams have come true, and all their 
wickedness has not turned the stream 
of the divine purpose any more than 
the mud dam built by a child diverts 
the Mississippi. One flash has burned 
up their whole sinful past, and they 
stand scorched and silenced among the 
ruins. So it always is. Sooner or later 
the same certainty of the futility of his 
sin will overwhelm every sinful man, 
and dumb self-condemnation will stand 
in silent acknowledgment of evil desert 
before the throne of the Brother, who 
is now the Prince and the Judge, on 


whose fiat hangs life or death. To see 
Christ enthroned should be joy; but it 
may be turned into terror and silent 
anticipation of his just condemnation.” 

3. Joseph’s Faith. Recognizing their 
fear, their uncertainty, Joseph moves to 
set their hearts at rest. ‘“‘Come near 
to me, I pray you.” It is as though he 
were pleading with them. “I am a great 
man as the world reckons. My word 
can dispense life or death, honor or dis- 
honor. But only one thing counts now. 
Without that there is an aching void 
in my heart. Our old differences must 
be forgiven. We must live again as 
brothers.” 

His brothers drew near in wonder 
and awe. Once more Joseph sought to 
break down the barrier that had arisen 
between them. “I am Joseph your 
brother. You sold me into Egypt. That 
weighs on your conscience as it ought 
to weigh. But be not grieved or angry 
with yourselves that ye sold me hither, 
for God did send me before you to pre- 
serve life. That thought is expressed 
again in verse 7 and again in verse 8. 
“It was not you that sent me hither, 
but God.” 

“The comfort which he addresses to 
their penitence would have been dan- 
gerous,’ says MacLaren, “if spoken to 
men blind to the enormity of their past. 
But it will not make a truly repentant 
conscience less sensitive, though it may 
alleviate the aching of the wound, to 
think that God has used even its sin 
for his own purposes. It will not take 
away the sense of the wickedness of 
the motive to know that a wonderful 
providence has _ rectified the conse- 
quences. It will rather deepen the sense 
of evil, and give new cause of adoration 
of the love that pardons the wrong and 
the providence that neutralizes the 
harm.” 

No other passage reveals so clearly 
the source of Joseph’s strength. It was 
a strange series of events which brought 
him to his present eminence. His father 
had sent him to find his brethren; he 
happened to find them at Dothan (lo- 
cated on the great caravan route into 
Egypt), his brethren put him into a 
pit to die, but a caravan happened to 
pass by while they ate their lunch and 
they sold him into Egypt. He happened 
to fall into the hands of Potiphar, who 
put him in charge of his household. His 
master’s wife accused him falsely and 
he was thrust into prison. It happened 
that two of the prisoners dreamed and 
he was able to interpret their dreams. 
Strangely enough the butler forgot all 
about him until Pharaoh himself had 
a dream, which none of the professional 
soothsayers could interpret to his satis- 
faction. Then the butler happened to 
remember his benefactor. And so at 
last Joseph was brought before Pharaoh, 
and came in time to be the prime minis- 
ter of Egypt. A worldly man would 
have called it luck. An egoistic man 
would have boasted of his success and 
called himself a self-made man. Joseph 
ascribed it to the divine providence. 
It was God who sent him into Egypt 
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and who raised him to the throne be- 
cause he had a purpose for him in life. 
It was this faith in God’s providence, in 
God’s purpose for him which had kept 
Joseph steady in every time of trial, 
which kept him humble in his hour of 
triumph, which enabled him to forgive 
those who had wronged him, and which 
inspired him to become the servant and 
finally the savior of his people. 

We find the same faith later in Paul, 
writing in his Roman prison, ‘The 
things which happened unto me have 
fallen out rather (than what you might 
have expected) unto the progress of the 
gospel . . . this shall turn out to my 
salvation for to me to live is 
Christ” (Phil. 1:12, 19, 21, R. V.). In 
Romans 8: 28 he gives it universal ap- 
plication. ‘All things work together 
for good. . ’" Note that he does 
not say that all things are good. As 
a matter of fact some things are not 
good. Poverty is not good, disease is 
not good, war is not good. These and 
many other things are scourges of man- 
kind, which some day, with his help, 
we shall overcome. But all things, the 
good and the bad and the indifferent 
work together for good—to them that 
love God. That was Joseph’s faith, and 
it must be our faith, too, if we are to 
make the most out of life. For God 
who had a purpose for Joseph’s life has 
a purpose for our life, too. And only 
as we have faith in that purpose and 
seek to carry it out, whatever life may 
bring of success or of failure, can we 
realize life’s fullest possibilities. 


Il. Joseph Sends for His Father, 45:9-28 


Joseph’s first thought had been of 
his father; now he returns to the sub- 
ject—“‘Haste ye, and go up to my father, 
and say unto him, Thus saith thy son 
Joseph, God hath made me lord of all 
Egypt; come down unto me and tarry 
not.”’ It is not merely a visit that Joseph 
has in mind—‘Thou shalt dwell in the 
land of Goshen (the best land in Egypt 
for the raising of cattle) and thou shalt 
be near unto me, thou and thy chil- 
dren and thy children’s children 
and there will I nourish thee... .’ 

“It is remarkable,” says Hastings (in 
The Greater Men and Women of the 
Bible), “to see how completely Joseph 
identified himself with his father and 
brothers. His father was a Syrian 
Bedouin chief; his brothers were hale 
and brawny cattle-dealers, goatherds, 
and keepers of sheep; they were all men 
without a settled dwelling place, living 
in tents, leading a semi-barbaric life 
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like that of the Arabs of the present 
day.’”’ Yet Joseph did not hesitate to 
identify himself publicly with them. He 
would not have been criticized if he had 
left them in Palestine; but he made 
immediate arrangements to bring them 
into Egypt. “Joseph is not ashamed of 
his aged father, notwithstanding his 
exalted position in Egypt,’’ says Griffith 
Thomas. ‘There is perhaps nothing 
more pitiful than to see a son who has 
attained to a high position, ashamed of 
his father who has remained in a humble 
walk of life.” 


After Joseph had made clear his 
brothers’ mission, he fell upon Benja- 
min’s neck and wept, and he kissed all 
his brethren—each one in turn, so that 
he might know that he individually was 
forgiven. “This is the picture of how 
God forgives us, not as members of a 
group but as children separately and 
individually beloved of him” (Doug- 
lass). Only so were his brothers re- 
assured, and their tongues loosened. 

When Pharaoh heard that Joseph had 
been reunited with his family, and de- 
sired to bring them into Egypt, he 
added his personal word of welcome 
to that of his prime minister. 


And so the eleven brothers make their 
way back to Palestine, loaded down with 
provisions, and with presents for them- 
selves and for their father. The changes 
of raiment mentioned in verse 23 were 
costly robes and would be worn instead 
of workday apparel on special occasions. 
As they started on their homeward jour- 
ney Joseph warned them not to fall out 
by the way, he feared perhaps that they 
would quarrel about the degree of their 
guilt in their treatment of him (see, for 
example, Reuben’s reproaches in 42:22). 

When Jacob heard the good news, his 
heart fainted (literally, became numb 
or cold, or as we should say—his heart 
stood still), for he believed them not 
(too good to be true). The news came 
to Jacob, somewhat as news comes to 
an American father or mother that their 
son, whom the War Department has re- 
ported as dead, has been found in a 
Japanese prison camp. Only in this case 
a longer time had elapsed, and it was 
difficult to believe that his son, even if 
alive, could possibly occupy such an 
exalted station in life. The old man 
could not be persuaded until he saw the 
wagons which Joseph has sent to trans- 
port his goods and his family into Egypt. 
Then at last he dared to believe, ‘‘It is 
enough; Joseph my son is yet alive; 
and I will go and see him before I die.” 
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Davidson, North Carolina 
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SEPTEMBER 17, 194d 
The Lesson Applied 


1. Joseph forgave his brothers. No 
man ever had a better opportunity for 
revenge. Was Joseph wise in forgiving 
them so freely? Suppose they had not 
proved their penitence, their radical 
change of heart, what course of action 
do you think Joseph should have taken? 
If he had found it necessary to restrain 
them (to protect Benjamin, let us say) 
would he have been justified in punish- 
ing their children and their children’s 
children? Should the United Nations 
give Japan an opportunity to prove its 
change of heart? Is it right to punish 
German children for the sins and mis- 
takes of their elders? Joseph not only 
forgave his brothers, but went out of 
his way to restore the ties which had 
been broken. How far should we go as 
individuals and as a nation to restore 
brotherly ties. 


2. Joseph cared for his father. His 
love and his thoughtfulness are shown 
not only in his words but also in his 
deeds. Why are children so often 
thoughtless of their parents? What do 
we owe our fathers and mothers? 


3. Joseph trusted in God. His faith 
never wavered in the darkest days; when 
prosperity came he did not forget him. 
He believed that God had a purpose for 
his life, and he was determined to carry 
out that purpose whether he failed or 
succeeded in the eyes of the world. Can 
we still believe in God’s providence for 
us as individuals, and for our nation? 
What difference will this faith make in 
our lives? Can God use us as indi- 
viduals or as a nation to carry out his 
purpose if we cherish an unforgiving 
spirit? 


If hasty hand or bitter tongue 
Have ever done you causeless wrong 
By evil deed or word. 
Have no bad thought your heart within, 
For malice is a deadly sin 
And hateful to the Lord. 


Be yours such thought as Joseph felt, 
When all his haughty brethren knelt, 
As visioned dreams foretold, 
And found, in that Egyptian Lord, 
The Brother, whom their hearts ab- 
horred, 
The slave whom they had sold. 


Then not a tear, but such as pour 
When hearts with love and joy run o’er, 
Then not an angry word he gave, 
But said, ‘““My brothers, weep no more; 
’Twas God who sent me on before 

Your dear lives to save.’’ 


A twofold power Forgiveness hath, 
She softens hearts, she tempers wrath, 
And she is ever strong 
To call a blessing down from Heaven. 
Christ said, “If we would be forgiven 
Forgive your brother’s wrong.” 
CECIL FRANCES ALEXANDER. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


MISSIONARIES 

Plumer Smith is now on furlough 
from the Belgian Congo and his address 
is 1208 Rennie Avenue, Richmond 22. 
In addition to Mr. and Mrs. Smith the 
following were in the party arriving by 
plane in Miami: Miss Ida M. Black, 
Miss Virginia Holladay, and the R. F. 
Olevelands. 

George A. Hudson, missionary to 
China, now on furlough preparing a his- 
tory of Southern Presbyterian missions 
in China, at Union Seminary in Virginia, 
has been appointed to attend the school 
for rehabilitation at Cornell University, 
September 17, with 42 missionaries ap- 
pointed by other denominations. Dr. 
Hudson will be the only Southern Pres- 
byterian in the group. 








MARRIED 

James Phillips Noble, pastor of the 
McDonough and Timber Ridge churches 
of Henry County, Ga., and Miss Betty 
Pope Scott, of Decatur, were married 
at Decatur September 4. 


CHANGES 

Stewart H. Long, Oklahoma City, has 
become pastor of the Park View church, 
Marietta, Ga. 

W. Taylor Clarke from Lookout 
Mountain, Tenn., to Grenada, Miss. 

N. G. Hills from Sulphur, Okla., to 
Benton City, Mo. 

J. Sam Lack from Oakdale, 
Tallulah, La. 

J. F. Akin, Conyers, Ga., has 
called to the Tifton, Ga., church. 

H. H. Munroe, Ferriday, La., former 
missionary to Japan, has become stated 
supply of the Cape Charles, Va., church. 

A. F. Fogartie, former pastor at 
Longview, Texas, is now serving as 
evangelist for the Synod of Arkansas 
with headquarters in Little Rock. 

W. J. B. Livingston, Hebron church, 
R. F. D., Staunton, Va., has accepted 
a call to the Logan, W. Va., church, 
effective October 1. 

Rob McNeill from Lexington, Ky., 
to 2203 San Antonio, Austin, Texas, to 
become student pastor for the Univer- 
sity church, 


La., to 


been 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 

Donald McIver from 408 Lee St., Bris- 
tol, Va., to 812 Taylor St., Bristol, 
Tenn, 


CHAPLAINS 

Carl May from Rock Hill, §S. C., to 
Chaplain’s School, Fort Oglethorpe, Ga. 

Marshall W. Doggett, Jr., from Nor- 
folk to Naval Personne] Redistrb. Cen- 
ter, Navy Pier, Chicago. 

A. J. McKelway from Chicago to Dist. 
Chaplain’s Office, Hdqs. 9th Naval Dist., 
Great Lakes, III. 
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John W. Melton from FPO, San Fran- Benning, Ga. 


cisco, to USNTC, Sampton, N. Y. 


Gordon F. Garlington from FPO, 


Robert A. Pfrangle from Atlanta to ville, Tenn. 


USS Kwajalein, care FPO, San Fran- 
cisco, 
Donald E. 
burg, Va., to care Dist. 
Office; Seattle, Wash. 
William B. Hood from Dayton, Ohio, 
to Box 442, Osborn, Ohio. 
Wm. A. McIlwaine from Fort Custer, 
Mich., to 937 16th St., Arlington, Va. 
John W. McQueen from APO, New 
York, to Ha. 345th Inf., APO 448, Fort 


Williams from Williams- 
Coast Guard 





Christianity Needs Young People 

Who will go preach, teach, heal, 
serve—in the highways and byways, in 
everv continent and the islands of the 
seas? Give your life to help build the 
foundations of peace in the postwar 
world. An education will prepare you 
for service. 


Presbyterian Junior College 


Offers standard freshman and sopho- 
more courses leading to the Associate 
in Arts or Associate in Science degree; 
one- and two-year commercial courses; 
preparatory courses at 10th, llth and 
12th grade levels; aeronautics. Ex- 
service men may enter at any time. 
ey for catalog: Box B-7, Maxton, 
N. C. 





San Francisco, to 702 20th St., Knox. 





Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 
Rabun Gap, Ga. 
The Best in High School Education. 
| auu. C. BELLINGRATH, President 





VAR FE RS 


‘or CHOIR GOWNS 
PULPIT ROBES 
Vestments : Hangings - Stoles 


Embroideries, Etc. 
NEW CATALOG on Request 


NAT CHURCH GOODS SuPPLY CO 
Division of 

NATIONAL ACADEMIC CAP & GO 

821-23 ARCH ST 


WN CO 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA 





Mitchell College 


Statesville, North Carolina 
An Accredited Junior College—Stand- 
ard college course. One- or two-year 
-ommercial course. Piano, voice, or- 
gan, art. For catalog, write to 
MISS FRANCES STRIBLING, 
President 











QUEENS COLLEGE 


OHARLOTTE 4, NORTH CAROLINA 
Combining culture and scholarship with Christian faith. A standard 
accredited four-year college for women, offering B. A. and B. 8. degrees. 


HUNTER B. BLAKELY, President 








Nation. 


1776 HAMPDEN-SYDNEY COLLEGE 1945 
Hampden-Sydney, Va. 


* Uninterrupted Record of Service Since the Founding of the 


* Christian Education in Fact As Well As in Principle. 
® Time-Tested Standards of Educational Excellence. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON, President 











SOUTHWESTERN 


The College of the Mississippi Valley 
MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


At Southwestern, ‘‘Education is more than a fact-finding ex- 
perience, it is a life-building process.’’ 


For information and literature address 
The Registrar. 














